“A few cents for coffee and rolls in a pte foundry.” 
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LIFE OUTSIDE THE STORE 


R a long time after I went behind 

the counter, I was rather unhappy. 

My life jarred on me continually, 
and I did not rise very rapidly. For 
about a year anda half my only real pleas- 
ure was my sixty cent dinner. That 
sounds rather extravagant, to pay so 
much fora dinner. I was getting $9 a 
week at the time—but I lived in other re- 
spects very economically, although not 
nearly as much so as many of the girls. 
I felt that I had to live decently, so, at 
first, I went to a good boarding-house 
where I paid more than I could afford, 
and was generally in debt to the land- 
lady. I therefore took a furnished room 
for which I paid $3 aweek. It wasa nice 
clean house, and I have been, and still 
am, very comfortable there. I have 
fixed it up to look attractive, and all 
the girls who see it are envious. I took 
my meals at restaurants, at first in very 
cheap ones. They made me sick and I 
could eat nothing. The result was that 
I practically gave up eating except at 
night, when I went in for what I con- 
sidered a good dinner—a sixty cent 
table d’hote. 1 pinched myself in every 
other way and spent only a few cents 
for coffee and rolls in the morning or 
at lunch in a ‘‘ pie foundry.” 

It was only at dinner, during that 
period, that I felt that I was myself. I 
liked the clean napkins and plates, as 
well as the substantial food. It re- 


minded me of my uncle’s house. Sally, 
who lived at home and spent all her 
money on dress and pie for lunch, 
thought I was a fool to spend so much 
for dinner. My dress, on the contrary, 
was simple to austerity, and I learned 
to make shirts and silk-waists. My 
other pleasures were at that time few 
and occasional. Now and then I went 
to the theater with some girl, but we 
did not have enough money to go often. 

At rare intervals too, at a vacation 
or over Sunday, I would go to the beach 
with a girl friend. I always enjoyed 
these little outings, but they came very 
rarely. 

After I had been in the store for about 
a year and a half, I began to take a 
much greater interest in my life. I had 
cut myself off entirely from my other 
world acquaintances, and without real- 
izing it, I had been very lonesome. 
When, however, I adjusted myself to the 
atmosphere of the store and made a 
good many friends among the girls and 
began to see something of their life out- 
side of working hours, I grew much 
happier. I began to feel that I was cut 
out, after all, for just that kind of an 
existence. I beganto get excited about 
things, and to enjoy myself. 

My first love affair, if it can be called 
such, will show what a state I was in, 
how I was really longing for some kind 
of vivid life. Right across the aisle 
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from the department in which I worked 
was another counter behind which stood 
men clerks. These men strangely in- 
terested me. I say strangely, because 
I had known men from a different social 
circle, and had never been attracted by 
them. I suppose I was too young at 
that time. 

Some of the girls were in the habit of 
cracking jokes across the aisle with 
these clerks, but I never did. And yet 
there was one man among them, with a 
long, pale face, in whom I could not 
help being interested. He paid no at- 
tention to me, and I did not dare to 
speak tohim. My interest grew until I 
was almost in love with him. When- 
ever he happened to look at me, I felt 
my cheeks grow red, I thought every- 
body guessed how I was feeling, par- 
ticularly a little cash-girl, whose pene- 


trating black eyes were a great worry 
to me whenever they looked in my 
direction. Oneday my pale-faced man 
did not appear at the store. Days passed 
and he did not return. I finally mus- 
tered up courage to ask some of the 
girls what had happened to him, and 
I found that he had gone to Philadel- 
phia to take a. position as assistant 
buyer in a department store. It was a 
blow, from which, however, I speedily 
recovered, although something long and 
pale filled my dreams for weeks. 

That was the only love affair I had 
in the store—except with girls, some of 
whom were always attaching them- 
selves warmly to me. Mamie, for in- 
Stance, made me her confidante, and 
we were fast friends for a time. She 
was very emotional, fell in love with a 
new man every month, and liked to 
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tell me about it. She gave me her 
confidence on the occasion of her first 
visit to my room. She was struck by 
the refinement of it, I suppose, for she 
treated me deferentially and told me her 
troubles. She was going to marry a 
man she did not love, ‘‘to get rid of 
her job,’’ as she explained, weeping. 
Mamie, like so many of the girls, hated 
to work, but like so many of the girls 
she was very good and kind. Some 
girls support their mothers or other 
relatives without caring to do so, but 
Mamie loved her mother and invalid 
sister and worked mainly for them. She 
lived modestly and virtuously, even if 
she was a little vulgar and did carea lot 
for the false department store refine- 
ment. 

It was with Mamie that I went to 
my first dance; and I shall never forget 
the impression it made upon me. I 
had learned to waltz from private lessons 
years before, but the excitement of it I 
had never understood. Now it came 
upon me all in a rush. It was ata 
dancing academy, where shop girls and 
clerks went in large numbers. I sat 
spell-boundat first, and merely watched. 
Mamie tried to introduce me to the 
men, for she wanted to show off 


my refinement, as she would a nice 
piece of goods. ButI was so excited 
I could not talk. When, after repeated 
visits to the dance hall, I learned to 
dance with any man I met, I got in a 
state of mind when I almost wished I 
had never belonged to any other society. 
It seemed strangely satisfying to me; 
and that in spite of the fact that the men 
were uneducated and the talk stupid. 
They tried all the time to be funny, but 
merely succeeded in being jocose. There 
was one big German there with a roar- 
ing voice. He did not ask me to dance, 
and seemed to care only for the tall 
girls. I could not help looking at him 
whenever he danced, and felt crushed 
because he paid no attention to me. 
The dance-hall’ is truly a passion 
with working girls. I suppose it is 
bred in the feminine bone. I have seen 
the little girls on the East Side dancing 
rhythmically on the street, to the music 
of somehand organ, while heavy wagons 
rolled by unheeded. When those little 
girls grow older and become shop 
girls they continue to indulge their 
passion for the waltz. Some of them 
dance every night, and areso confirmed 
in it that they are technically known as 
‘‘spielers.’? Many a girl, nice girl, too, 
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The dance-hall is truly a passion with working girls, 


loves the art so much that she will 
dance with any man she meets, what- 
ever his character or appearance. Often 
two girls will go to some dance-hall, 
which may or may not be entirely re- 
spectable, and deliberately look for men 
to dance with. On one occasion, at a 
Harlem dancing place, where all kinds 
of working girls go, I sawa girl compel 
her escort, a man who could not dance, 
to ask men she had never met, and 
whom he did not know, to dance with 
her. A girl of that character may 
never want to see her fellow waltzer 
again, but many of these girls get in- 
volved with undesirable men, simply 
through their uncontrollable passion for 
the waltz. When carried to an excess, 
it is as bad as drink or gambling. 

Something of this passion took pos- 
session of me for a while; and during 
that period I really enjoyed myself. 
My ‘‘book’’ was pretty good in the 
store, and my evenings were very 
satisfactory. The dance led me into 
many places, where I met types of shop 
girls I had not met in the store. I be- 
came friendly with many of them, vis- 
ited their homes and received their con- 
fidences. I was fascinated with the 
freedom of the life. It was not the 
dance alone, but the opportunity to see 
life that held me spell-bound for several 
years. 

But, in comparison with some of the 
girls, I always remained quiet and timid. 


There is a distinct kind of shop 
girl—I have met many of them 
—who sally forth at night in 
search of adventure. ‘They are 
fierce, independent spirits, as 
daring as men, full of the joy 
of existence, and yet, in the 
conventional meaning of the 
word, quite virtuous. They will go, 
in couples generally, to some dance- 
hall or drinking-place, and talk and 
drink with any interesting - looking 
men they may meet. They stay out 
sometimes till the early morning, and 
lead their chance male acquaintances a 
dance, Ican tell you. They are gener- 
ally witty and vivacious, and know their 
world thoroughly. Some of the men 
they meet are aggrieved at the result of 
the adventure, for the girls often take 
care never to meet them again. They 
callsuch girls ‘‘ teasers’ or ‘‘ jolliers.’’ 
I have met men, however, who admired 
this class of girl. ‘‘ They are such 
fun,’’ they say. 

Some of these adventurous spirits 
were originally in domestic service, and 
go intoa shop to get the freedom they 
pine for. There they can have all their 
evenings to themselves. One girl whom 
I met at an up-town dance-hall—a 
black-eyed, vivacious little thing—told 
me that until a couple of years before 
our meeting she had been a waitress 
in a private house. She became filled 
with the restless desire to range abroad 
at night. Her mistress scolded her one 
day because the girl had, on herday off, 
stayed out till 2 0’clock in the morning. 
“It made me that mad,” the girl ex- 
plained to me, ‘‘that I was real impu- 
dent. Said I to her, ‘It looks well for 
the likes of you to talk. You can go 
gallivanting about all day looking for 
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fun, and when the likes of me, 
them that work all day, stays 
out late on their night off, you 
callthemdown. I give notice.’”’ 
Since then this peppery little 
Irish girl has worked in a small 
department store uptown, and 
has all her evenings to herself. 
She is one of the girls—few, I hope, 
in numbers—who finally got into very 
serious trouble, because of her ad- 
venturous tendencies. It was partly 
due, I think, to her early educa- 
tion. She was brought up ina convent, 
and was entirely secluded from the 
world until she was sixteen. When 
she came out she felt, as she said to me, 
‘like a dog let loose,’’ and her two 
years of domestic service were, there- 
fore, irksome. When she threw that 
up and began her shop girl life, she 
went to extremes, and had the sad, well- 
known experience that I do not need to 
write about. I remember well one pa- 
thetic phrase of hers. Her mother had 
married again, and that was one reason 
why she went out into the world. ‘‘As 
little as I was at the time,’’ she said, 
‘*T knew that step-fathers were no 
good.’’ 

People in general think, I believe, 
that girls who like to ‘‘ rubber,’’ as they 
call it, at night, are a wicked lot. That 
has not been my experience with them. 
I have found many of them exceedingly 
free-spoken, some few of them, indeed, 
careless to the verge of disreputability, 
but as a whole, I have been impressed 
with their wisdom and character. 

The girls in a large department store 
are as a rule—at least it was so in my 
store as a buyer himself once told me in 
a moment of confidence—carefully 
watched, not only in the store, but out 


of it. 
knows pretty well the habits of his 
salesladies; knows how much it costs 
them to live and how they spend their 
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evenings. It is easy for him to get the 
information not merely through the 
store detectives but in many other ways. 
The buyer is as a rule a tolerant person 
who cares only for two things: namely, 
that the girls ‘‘ deliver the goods,”’ i.e., 
that they make big ‘‘ books,”’ and that 
they appear respectable. If they stay out 
so late at night that they do not reach 
the store promptly in the morning, they 
may be discharged, transferred from one 
department to another or merely not 
rise in the way of salary—depending 
on the degree of their misdemeanor. If 
the girl’s book is unsatisfactory, she is 
simply discharged or transferred, and 
no reason is given, but if she is wise, 
she knows the reason why. If their 
inefficiency is due to their habits, the 
buyer is inclined to be particularly 
severe. If, on the other hand, the girl 
is a good seller, the buyer will excuse 
a great deal in the way of irregularity 
of habits; will excuse everything ex- 
cept actions which tend to bring her 
and therefore the store, into disrepute. 
As long as a girl sticks closely to busi- 
ness, she is allowed a great deal of 
freedom, but when her ‘‘ book ’’ begins 
to suffer, it is time for her to ‘‘look 
out.’”’ There are some girls who, 
though not ‘‘sporty’’ enough to be dis- 
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charged or transferred, 
are just ‘‘sporty’’ 
enough never to have 
their salaries raised; 
for girls of this kind 
do not generally pay 
close attention to busi- 
ness. 

I became so fond 
of seeing things, dur- 
ing this period, that I 
even went to dance- 
halls on the Bowery 
and on the East Side, 7 
and met many of the / 
more modest class of 
honest working girls. 
I saw many a famous 
‘“‘spieler’’ of the lower 
wards of the city who 
lived on five dollars 
and less a week. I met 
one, and even visited 
the home of her rela- 
tives—she was too in- 
dependent to live with 
them,— who spent 
$2.50 a week for food and room and the 
other $2.50 of her $5 salary on clothes 
and amusements. This girl could get 
what she considered a good meal for 
fifteen cents, but ordinarily spent only 
five or ten cents. 

She took me once to a wedding recep- 
tion on the lower East Side. There, 
indeed, I saw what ‘‘the people’’ are 
like. Imagine a little room about 
twelve by eight feet, crowded with 
truck-drivers and hod-carriers and fac- 
tory girls and tailor girls—as many as 
fifteen or twenty—all lined up against 
the wall drinking beer, except a few 
who were dancing wildly in the middle 
of the room, stepping indiscriminately 
upon the toes of the others and spilling 
beer in great quantities over the floor. 
The air was stifling hot, and the great 
good-nature and jollity that prevailed 
did not compensate me for the discom- 
forts. Afterwards, my friend took me 
to visit some of her relatives, a sign 
of great confidence, by the way. Fora 
shop girl is always sweller in her dress, 
no matter how poor she may be, than 
her relatives, and as a rule the girl is 
ashamed to introduce anybody to her 
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home. Even girls in 
the small department 
stores frequently have 
the most modest kind 
of homes. Consequent- 
ly, they meet their 
young men ‘‘on the 
outside.’’ Many a se- 
riously intentioned 
young fellow has won- 
dered why his girl 
never introduced him 
to her mother and sis- 
ters. The real reason 
is, she does not want 
him to see her shed 
her department store 
refinement as soon as 
she crosses her own 
threshold. 

This poor shop girl 
took me one Saturday 
night to the house of 
a truck-driver, who 
supported his large 
family on ten dollars a 
week. He was hospi- 
table, too, and his house was a kind of 
rendezvous for sfzelers, hod-carriers, 
and others who belong in that soci- 
ety. That night there were two girls 
there who worked in east-side shops, 
the host, his immediate family and 
several others of his relatives. Sev- 
eral of them sang songs, such as ‘‘ Dear 
Old Saturday Night,’’ beer was sup- 
plied in plentiful quantities, and the 
talk was free. It was as shocking to 
the atmosphere of the swell department 
store as to that of real refinement. But 
it was good-natured to a degree. One 
of the shop girls was married, but 
deserted by her husband. She had with 
her a little daughter of two and a half 
years old. The child sat up as late as 
the others, joining in the songs, and 
listening to what some of the girls call 
Coney Island talk. Finally she grew 
so tired that she fell asleep in her rock- 
ing chair. I found that her mother 
took the little girl every night to the 
truck-driver’s house, so that she, the 
mother, might go off to ‘‘ the Island,”’ 
or some other place of amusement, with 
some ‘‘fellow.”’ It seemed to me wicked 
enough. 
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But I saw comparatively little of that 
kind of thing. Most of the girls I knew 
belonged in the better class of depart- 
ment stores, and their homes were cor- 
respondingly decent and very comfort- 
able. Indeed, many working families 
are much better off than families far 
above them in rank. A family that in- 
cludes say three breadwinners—the 
father and two daughters, their salaries 
aggregating perhaps $360r $402 week— 
are very well off indeed when you con- 
sider their expenses. They may have 
a good flat, for which they will pay as 
high as $40 a month, but the girls and 
mother cook and keep house, employ 
no help, and money is frequently laid 
by for a rainy day. Such people are 
very often much better off than the ex- 
pensive and idle family of a man who 
makes thousands of dollars a year. 

An example of a decent, progressive 
working-girl’s home is that of a friend 
of mine named Rose. Her father is 
dead, but she has 
six brothers and me 
three sisters, sev- A 
eral of whom are 
wage-earners. 
They live in Hobo- 
ken, have seven 
rooms and a gar- 
den, and pay only 
$15 a month rent. 
It is a respectable, 
clean home. No 
one of the family 
has any history— 
their lives are so 
uneventful and 
happy. They are 
all thrifty and am- 
bitious, and save 
more than half the 
money they make. 
The girls are un- 
married, because 
they belong to that 
very large and 
growing class of 
working-girls who 
will not leave a 
comfortable home 
for a doubtful fu- 
ture. Rose said to 
me one day: ‘‘I 
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do not believe in marrying unless one 
can marry into at least as good a home 
as one is leaving. I have no patience 
for these girls who, although they have 
a good home, marry any old man they 
happen to like. What’s the use of 
marrying and then being compelled to 
arrest your husband for non-support a 
month afterwards?’’ 

Rose goes out very seldom in the 
evening. She never goes to a ball or 
the theater, unless she thinks she is 
going to meet well-to-do people. ‘‘I 
want to meet people,’’ she said, ‘‘ who 
have more than I.’’ She is what may 
be called ‘‘ bourgeois,’’ I suppose, is 
snobbish, decent and ambitious, and 
there are many, very many, shop girls 
like her. 

Very few shop girls are married ; for 
they generally marry to improve their 
condition, and naturally do not intend 
then to work—they expect their hus- 
bands to do the ‘‘ hustling.’’ Some of 

them, of course, are deceived, and 

are forced to return to the store in 

order to help out their husbands. 
But that this is not the rule is 
proved by the envy 
shown by the sales- 
ladies to any one 
among them who 
announces her en- 
gagement. 

If not exactly 
hard, they are very 
unsentimental, and 
are thorough busi- 
ness women. Then, 
too, their ideas of 
comfort grow 
apace. Indeed, I 
think, all classes of 
American women 
are getting to have 
such a high stan- 
dard of luxury that 
they hate to marry 
“without pros- 
pects,’’ and, when 
married, hate to 
have children. In- 
deed, I don’t know 
what will become 
of our nation if the 
women keep on in 
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their present direction. It is particu- 
larly marked, I think, among shop 
girls. The department store, in espe- 
cial, gives them inflated ideas of 
luxury, and added to that is their sense 
of independence. They know they do 
not need to marry. They are very, very 
selfish, many of them. I may say so 
with a good grace, for I am just as sel- 
fish as the others—much more so than 
I would have been if I had remained in 
my uncle’s home. For my life in the 
department store has developed what- 
ever is practical, hard and unsentimental 
in my character. 

There are some benevolent ladies from 
uptown who try to be ‘‘ charitable ’’ to 
shopgirls. I believe that this is mis- 
placed benevolence. Most of us are 
very well able to take care of ourselves 
—indeed, are too practical, as I have 
said. If these ladies want to do my 
class of girls any real good, let them 
give us a good example of sweetness 
and unselfishness. 

A great many of these department 
store girls are foreign in parentage, and 
some in birth; judging from my own 
experience, I should say, perhaps, one 
third of them are Jewesses, many 
of whom live on the East Side. I 
was taken once to the home of a tall 
and pretty Jewess, who worked 
in the same department with me. She 
told me all about herself, in a matter-of- 
fact-way, as if it was common property 
—about her family, too. Her father 
was a carpenter, who worked for an- 
other Jew, a real estate speculator, 
who, in the old country (Russia) had 
been an employe of the girl’s father. 
Bessie—that was the name of the girl— 
told me, laughing, that there was a 
phrase in East Side Yiddish which well 
explained how things changed when 
one immigrated to New York: “A 
Mister becomes a Shister (shoe-maker) 
and a Shister a Mister.”’ 

Bessie’s oldest brother was a painter, 
a nephew who boarded with the family 
was an insurance agent, an aunt owned 
a little news stand on the upper part of 
Second Avenue, another brother went 
to the College of the City of New York, 
and an older sister was finisher in a 
sweat-shop. Of this heterogeneous 


family, Bessie, the department store girl, 
was the queen—for she was a saleslady! 
She gave tone to everything. She dic- 
tated fashion to the whole tenement 
house, and everybody in it imitated her 
and envied her. 

One of the girls I met at the uptown 
dance-hall was a German girl, with a 
rather remarkable history; and yet 
typical of the lives of many of them. 
She was pretty and blond, with delicate 
veins under her eyes, and spoke Eng- 
lish well, although her language be- 
trayed the lordly parlors of the depart- 
ment store. I met her first at the dance, 
and it was not ten minutes before she 
clung to me as if she loved me. There 
is a tendency in me to recoil from sud- 
den love-making, and this girl told me 
so much at once that my head was in a 
whirl. But I caught enough of it to 
want to see her again, and when we 
next met I had her whole story. She 
came froma small town in Germany. 
In the little place was an old castle 
owned by an anciently descended family, 
which in olden times, were the lords of 
the neighboring villages. But the 
family had become threadbare and seedy 
and struggled in vain to retain some- 
thing of the ancient state. Emma, who 
belonged to the lower middle class, met 
the son of the ancient, aristocratic 
family when she was seventeen years 
old. She did not dare to be insulted 
by his attentions, for was he not an aris- 
tocrat? She was too weak to resist 
such a man, and constant meetings fol- 
lowed. Finally he got so involved with 
financial difficulties that he ran away 
from home, nobody knew where. But, 
after a time, stories were circulated that 
he had been seen in New York. So 
poor little Emma left her home and fol- 
lowed her Baron to the new world. She 
never found him—not as yet—but after 
many privations she got, through a 
friend of the Baron’s, a position in a 
store. That was ten years ago, and she 
has always treasured the memory of her 
nobleman and still dreams of marrying 
him. 

One day I met an Irish girl at the 
dance. The first thing she asked me 
was whether I belonged to the Metho- 
dist Church. When I told her, sur- 
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prised, that I did, she asked me many 
. questions about it. I could not imagine 
why she was so curious, until I dis- 
covered that she was a Catholic and 
was in love with a young fellow who 
belonged to the Methodist Church. The 
affair has dragged out endlessly, both 
hoping to get married, in spite of the 
religious question, which seems to dis- 
turb their parents more than them. 
They are not yet married. 

One of my friends, an Irish girl of a 
light and frivolous disposition, who 
was an innocent adventurer of the class 
I have described, went to a store in 
Philadelphia and wrote me a series of 
letters that are very characteristic of 
her kind. 

‘“‘T had many kinds of friends,”’ 
she wrote. ‘‘ Oneday a man I had met 
at night came in the morning to the 
store with flowers labeled ‘ten cents,’ and 
even after that he had the impudence to 
ask me to go to the theater. Of course, 
I would not. Tencents! ... I 
have had lots of good times, and lots of 
poor ones, have met lots of sporty fel- 
lows and lots of slow ones, but 
that ten center was the slowest 
of all! . . .So, dear, you want 
to know my daily menu. Well, 
it’s something like this, very 
much like your own, I fancy: 
I get up at 6.45 a. m., take 
a medium cold bath, breakfast 
at 7.30 on toast, eggs and cof- 
fee. My sister does the cooking 
in the morning, for I can’t 
possibly get up early enough 
for that. I reach the store at 
8.10, and report to the time- 
keeper. I go to my department 
(the mail-order department), 
read the mail, and start in to 
toil for the day. Sometimes 
the letters of ignorant and 
cranky women amuse me, but 
more often they make me mad. 
You know how it is. One 
wrote the other day : ‘I want 
a couple of shirts for my hus- 
band. I don’t know his size, 
but he is the same size as Mr. 
Black, who buys shirts at 
your store.’ ”’ 

What becomes of these de- 
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partment store girls, after they are no 
longer young and no longer so at- 
tractive as salesladies? Perhaps I can 
tell better later than I can at present; 

for Iam by no means old. However, 
I should say, judging from what I have 
been able to observe, that they are, as a 
rule, pretty well off as they grow older. 

They areaptto marry, and, as I have said, 

they usually improve their condition by 
so doing. Many of those who do not 
marry become housekeepers, and as 
such are comfortable and fairly well off. 
Some get confidential positions in the 
store. I think it is safe to say that the 
niajority of salesladies rise, rather than 
fall, in the world. 

Simple as the life is, it held me for 
several years. I was thoroughly inter- 
ested, for I had a natural need of ex- 
perience, and I love anything that 
suggests reality andintimacy. And, as 
I have said, I found a great deal in 
common between me and the men and 
women of the department store class; 

I am getting very tired of it all, 
however. At first, as I have said, I 
was very unhappy. Then came 
a period of excitement and in- 
terest, and now I amin a third 
state—one where I feel the 
need of getting back to my 
own kind of life, to the at- 
mosphere of my uncle’s home. 
Almost any time now I may 
pull up and go to the small 
Western town where my peo- 
ple are. But I find myself fre- 
quently questioning whether, 
after all, I should be happy in 
a life where 
there is noth- 
ing doing. 
Marriage? 
Ah! I have 
much of the 
working girl’s 
distrust of 
that. I don’t 
want to spend 
the next doz- 
en years of 
my life Deng 
ing up a fam- 
iy of chil- 
dren. 


